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REPARATIONS PARLEY 
BEGINS AT LAUSANNE 


European Nations Will Seek Agree- 
ment to Replace Moratorium 


Which Expires July 1 
AMERICA WILL:NOT PARTICIPATE 


But We Will Figure in Discus- 
sions Because of War 
Debt Policy 


The long-awaited and once-postponed 
international conference on German repa- 
rations is scheduled to open at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, on June 16. The meeting 
will have for its principal object the con- 
cluding of an agreement to supersede the 
Hoover debt moratorium as far as it af- 
fects Germany. The moratorium will ex- 
pire July 1, and unless some further ar- 
rangement is made, Germany should 
legally undertake once more to make pay- 
ments on reparations. This, it is every- 
where admitted, she is not in a position to 
do, at least at the present time. Hence, 
the need for a conference. 


NEW AGREEMENT NEEDED 


It must be emphasized that the agree- 
ment which will be sought at Lausanne 
will not completely replace the Hoover 
debt moratorium. That instrument has 
postponed for one yeat—July 1, 1931, to 
July 1, 1932—all inter-governmental debts, 
which include allied war debts as well as 
German reparations. The Lausanne meet- 
ing will be unable to do anything about the 
wat debts because the United States, the 
principal country to which these debts are 
owed, will not be represented. Our gov- 
ernment has refused to join in the confer- 
ence, holding to its policy that reparations 
and war debts are two separate problems 
and should be treated as such. The rep- 
arations question, according to our official 
belief, must be settled on its own merits 
without reference to war debts. 

Thus, any arrangement made at Lau- 
sanne will only partly replace the mora- 
torium. On July 1, inter-governmental 
debts other than reparations will no longer 
be under postponement. Of course, the 
United States cannot keep the European 
nations from discussing war debts at Lau- 
sanne. It seems certain that these debts 
will be discussed for it is the European 
contention that war debts and reparations, 
as obligations resulting from the war, 
should be considered as one problem and 
not as two. They may even come to some 
understanding among themselves about the 
debts they owe to this country. 

But however this may be, the chief con- 
cern of the Lausanne conference will be 
with the problem of affording further re- 
lief to Germany. A brief review of the 
Situation in that country is thus rendered 
necessary. 


REPARATIONS HISTORY 


The Versailles Treaty, signed in 1919, 
Placed guilt for the war on the shoulders 
of Germany. It was determined that Ger- 
many should be made to pay reparations 
for the losses caused to the allied powers 
by the war. Accordingly a Reparation 
Commission was established to decide upon 
the amount she should be made to pay. In 
1921, the commission made its report and 
Germany was charged with a debt of about 
thirty-two billion dollars. 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Edouard Herriot Becomes Premier of France 
as Lower House Votes Confidence 


By an overwhelming vote of 390 to 152, 
the French Chamber of Deputies, on June 
7, endorsed the policies of Edouard Her- 
riot, Radical-Socialist and new premier of 
France. M. Herriot’s party had previously 
registered a decisive victory in the May 
elections for the Chamber of Deputies and 
it had been clearly indicated that he would 
succeed André Tardieu. It was not, how- 
ever, expected that the Chamber would 
give him such a majority. With so many 
varying political groups represented there 
is usually strong opposition to any premier. 

M. Herriot’s victory is all the more re- 
markable when it is considered that his 
cabinet is formed almost entirely from 
members of his own party. This again, is 
an unusual occurrence in France. No po- 
litical party ever commands a majority in 
the Chamber and thus coalition cabinets 
are necessary. But M. Herriot has named 
thirteen Radical-Socialists in a cabinet 
with a total of eighteen members. 

Naturally, it is not to be expected that 
because of this large vote M. Herriot is 
firmly in power and will remain there for 
a considerable time. French cabinets are 
notoriously short-lived and the Chamber 
of Deputies can be as quick to withdraw 
its support as it is to give it. It seems 
that the premier was voted confidence by 


such a large margin mainly on account of 
the impending Lausanne Conference. It is 
desirable on such critical occasions that a 
premier have strong support to make it 
evident that his policies are those of his 
people and that his actions have their ap- 
proval. M. Herriot goes to Lausanne with 
this kind of support. 

He was able to win it largely through the 
declaration of policy which he made just 
prior to the vote in the Chamber. M. Her- 
riot let it be known that he would make 
no undue concessions or in any way sacri- 
fice what the French consider their primary 
interest—security. M. Herriot has an- 
nounced his opposition to a cancellation 
of reparations, but added that he was 
“ready to discuss any project, to take any 
initiative which will produce the compen- 
sation of greater world stability or loyal 
reconciliations in peace.” It must be left 
to the events at Lausanne to bring out 
the meaning of these words. 

Edouard Herriot has for a number of 
years been an outstanding political leader 
in France. He is the strength of his 
party and is no novice to the premiership, 
having acted in that capacity once before, 
in 1924. He is a profound student with a 
wide range of interests and is held in high 
respect by people of all classes in France. 


PUBLIC WORKS ISSUE 
DEBATED IN CONGRESS 


Agreement on Other Items Expected 
as Both Houses Consider 


Various Relief Bills 
HOOVER OPPOSED TO BOND ISSUE 


Holds Democratic Plans Would 
Unbalance Budget and 
Produce IIl Effects 


The winding-up scene of the present ses- 
sion of Congress will, in all probability, 
revolve around the fundamental problem 
of unemployment relief. Already the 
groundwork has been laid for legislative 
action designed to lighten the burden of 
unemployment which, according to a recent 
statement by William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, had 
reached the unprecedented total of ten 
and one-half million at the end of March 
of this year. Large blocks of congressmen 
have pledged themselves to keep Congress 
in session until an adequate relief program 
is acted upon even though it may take all 
summer. 


MAIN PLANS 


While there are many relief plans be- 
fore Congress, some of which were pre- 
sented months ago, some only recently, 
attention is now being focused on three 
principal programs which are likely to pro- 
voke heated controversies but which will 
almost certainly result in a compromise 
measure. These three plans are embodied 
in bills which have all the indications of 
producing a first-class controversy due to 
the different policies which they advocate. 
The three bills are the Garner plan for a 
$2,290,000,000 outlay of funds for relief 
purposes, the Wagner plan, drafted by 
Democratic leaders of the Senate and pro- 
viding for the expenditure of an equal 
amount but in a different way, and the 
Hoover plan, contained in a bill introduced 
in the House by Representative Hawley 
of Oregon and in the Senate by Senator 
Barbour of New Jersey. 

Consideration of the Garner plan began 
in the House of Representatives early last 
week. The bill provides for a $100,000,- 
000 direct relief fund to be administered 
by the president, for loans amounting to 
$1,000,000,000 to be made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to public 
and private enterprises, the proceeds of 
which would be used to construct self- 
liquidating or revenue-producing projects; 
and for the direct expenditure of more 
than $1,000,000,000 by the federal govern- 
ment for public works such as post offices, 
highways and waterways. 

The essential difference between this 
plan, the presideat’s and the Wagner 
bill, which is pending action in the Senate, 
is in the third item, namely, public works. 
The president is violently opposed to the 
expenditure of funds for public works at 
the present time, whereas the Wagner bill 
would limit such outlays to $500,000,000 
instead of the billion suggested by Mr. 
Garner. 

It appears, therefore, that the entire con- 
troversy will hinge upon the question of 
whether the national government should 
undertake to relieve unemployment by 
means of speeding up public works with 
funds obtained by selling government ob- 
ligations which would become due several 
years hence. While there are slight dif- 
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ferences as to the other provisions, princi- 
pally as to the amount which should be 
turned over to the states and cities for di- 
rect relief and the amount of loans to be 
made through the channels of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, these ob- 
stacles do not appear insurmountable. But 
the president has taken such a definite 
stand against the sections of both the Gar- 
ner and the Wagner bills providing for pub- 
lic works that a compromise on this mat- 
ter will be reached only with difficulty. 


HOOVER’S STAND 


Mr. Hoover has been particularly vehe- 
ment in denouncing the Garner proposal. 
He has classed it as “the most gigantic 
pork barrel ever proposed to the American 
Congress” and has appealed to the public 
to prevent its enactment. He has claimed 
that such a program of public works would 
do more harm than good and would throw 
more people out of employment than it 
would provide jobs. However, the Demo- 
crats in the House have pledged their sup- 
port to Mr. Garner’s proposal and, as the 
bill was presented on the floor, it did not 
appear that they would be inclined to heed 
the president’s advice. 

Nor do the Democrats in the Senate 
and the group of Progressive Republicans 
who are supporting them seem to favor 
striking out the public works section from 
the Wagner bill. Although this part of the 
bill was opposed by Secretary Mills, who 
appeared before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency during the hearings 
on the bill, the sponsors and advocates of 
the measure have not yielded and are at 
the present time insisting that the federal 
government sell its bonds in order to fi- 
nance a program of public works. 

The president’s principal objection to the 
public works proposals of the two Demo- 
cratic bills is that they would unbalance the 
federal budget, thus causing a threat to the 
government’s financial stability and undo- 
ing the work of Congress in enacting tax 
and economy bills. In order to launch such 
a program Congress would have to make 
an appropriation of huge proportions. The 
money would have to be raised by selling 
government bonds as there is not enough 
money in the treasury. These bonds, al- 
though not falling due for several years, 
would constitute a drain upon the treasury 
and would place additional burdens upon 
the taxpayers. There would be the interest 
charges to meet every year, as well as the 
sinking fund charges, or the amounts set 
aside each year to pay off the bonds at 
maturity. 


NON-PRODUCTIVE ENTERPRISES 


The president further objects to such 
works on the ground that they would be 
only remotely useful—that there is no im- 
mediate need for the public works recom- 
mended by the sponsors of these bills. His 
final objection is that the works are not 
self-liquidating, or will not produce rev- 
enue necessary to pay the costs of con- 


struction. In the category of non-produc- 
tive enterprises, the president has included 
such things as public buildings, highways, 
streets, river and harbor improvements, 
and military and naval construction. He 
draws a distinct difference between these 
projects (which are included in both the 
Garner and the Wagner bills) and produc- 
tive enterprises undertaken either by pub- 
lic or private organizations in that the lat- 
ter have a direct earning capacity. Among 
the “productive” projects, he has placed toll 
bridges, toll tunnels, water works, docks 
and any type of construction which, when 
completed and put into operation, would 
collect fees for their services. The three 
relief bills have included provisions for the 
financing of such self-liquidating enter- 
prises by means of loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

In denouncing the Garner proposal, the 
president pointed out that a large number 
of the projects listed are not needed and 
would be uneconomical if carried out. 
There are included in the Garner bill pro- 
visions for the construction of some 3,500 
different projects including post offices and 
other public buildings, inland waterway 
improvements such as developments in the 
Mississippi River Valley and in the Ten- 
nessee River region and similar public 
works. Should the Garner proposal be en- 
acted, there would scarcely be a town in 
the country which would not receive its 
share of the funds. Now, the president 
believes that these enterprises would con- 
stitute the “gigantic pork barrel” in that 
they would result in mere waste and ex- 
travagance. The 2,300 post offices would, 
in his opinion, result in a constant drain 
upon the treasury and it would be 
much sounder to continue the policy of 
renting buildings in the cities where Mr. 
Garner would have the government build 
post offices. The president has estimated 
that it would cost the government $14,000,- 
000 a year to pay the interest and upkeep 
on these post offices, whereas the present 
costs are only $3,000,000. 


GARNER’S POSITION 


But Mr. Garner and his supporters point 
to the fact that the president formerly 
urged a broad program of public works in 
order to take up the slack in employment 
which existed even in more normal times. 
They have cited some of the campaign ad- 
dresses made by Mr. Hoover in 1928 in 
which he said: 


In my speech of acceptance I outlined our 
national program of prospective public works 
including the development of water resources, 
public roads and the construction of public 
buildings. In that speech I pointed out that 
these projects would require upward of $1,- 
000,000,000 within the next four years. I 
therefore recommend that, so far as practica- 
ble, this work should be carried on in such a 
way as to take up the slack of occasional un- 
employment. 


Those who feel that a program of public 
works financed by the federal government 
would contribute to increased employment 
object to the distinction made between 





“productive” and “non- 
productive” enterprises. 
They say that the pro- 
ductivity of a given proj- 
ect may not be judged 
by its capacity to earn 
money. Mr. Alfred E. 
Smith, who for a long 
time has been advocat- 
ing a federal bond is- 
sue of large proportions 
as a relief measure, re- 
cently made the state- 
ment that many of the 
projects classed as pro- 
ductive are utterly use- 
less unless the other 
type of construction, the 
unproductive, is also pro- 
vided. A toll bridge, for 
example, has little value 
unless there are adequate 
roads leading to it. Mr. 
Smith further pointed 
out that it would be quite 
futile to spend large sums 
of money on new apart- 
ment houses, even though 

















the rent collected would 
be sufficient to pay off 
the costs of construc- 


THE FULL DINNER PAIL 


—Talburt in Washington News 








tion, unless they are pro- 
vided with adequate sidewalks and streets 
and sewers. 

So it is claimed that now, in the face 
of such an emergency, the chief factor in 
determining the attitude of the govern- 
ment should be whether a program of pub- 
lic works would afford unemployment re- 
lief. And those who are working for the 
enactment of public works legislation be- 
lieve that there is no doubt that construc- 


‘tion, whether it be highways and public 


buildings or toll bridges and docks, would 
afford jobs to men who are now out of 
work and that the indirect effects of such 
a program would be even more extensive 
than the direct results. 


GIVING JOBS 


It has been estimated that in the case 
of construction, private or public, for 
every person employed directly on the job, 
two others are provided with work indi- 
rectly. Thus, it is said, should the national 
government embark upon a billion-dollar 
building program, not only would its effects 
be felt by the men who were employed to 
excavate the ground, lay the foundations 
and construct the buildings or projects, 
but countless others would be able to re- 
turn to their jobs in the steel mills, brick 
yards, lumber plants and other industrial 
establishments. 


In this way, large quantities of money 
would be made available and would be 
used to stimulate general business activity. 
Not only would this sum amount to $500,- 
000,000 or $1,000,000,000 (if this sum 
were spent for public works during the 
coming year) but many times that amount, 
due to the business turnover which it 
would produce. Money would circulate 
from person to person 
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SHALL POST OFFICES BE BUILT TO GIVE JOBS? 


Mr. Garner says, yes; Mr. Hoover says, no; Congress must decide. 


and if, in the course of 
a year, it changed hands 
twelve times, that is, if 
it were spent twelve 
times, the amount of ad- 
ditional business would 
be not a half billion or 
one billion dollars but 
rather six or twelve bil- 
lions, depending upon 
the amount of the orig- 
inal outlay. 

Thus, it is claimed, 
the benefits of such a 
program would filter 
through the economic 
system of the nation. 
The plasterer or brick- 
layer or common laborer 
would spend his wages 
for food and clothing; 
the stores would buy ad- 
ditional shoes and suits 
of clothing; the jobbers 
would increase their pur- 
chases of these articles 
from the factories which, 


in turn, would be obliged 





to increase their stocks of leather and 
cloth. Finally, the benefits would accrue 
to the cattle growers, the cotton and sheep 
producers, completing the circle. 


NEED STRESSED 


And it is the final belief of the public 
works advocates that such a policy must 
be undertaken if the wheels of industry 
are to be put into motion and additional 
employment provided before social unrest 
and chaos become rampant throughout the 
land. They do not believe that the ten 
millions of unemployed will long remain 
calm in the face of hunger and suffering. 
They point to the increasing demands that 
bold action be taken to ward off distress. 
There are many who believe that the self- 
liquidating works will be insufficient to 
meet the present needs of unemployment 
and that relief through public works should 
not be delayed. 


To these contentions, however, those 
who follow the president’s views reply that 
the government cannot afford to make such 
heavy expenditures at present. Neither 
do they share the belief that public works 
would have the beneficent results claimed 
by the advocates of this program. Their 
position has recently been summed up by 
the New York JHerald-Tribune which 
makes the following editorial comment: 


As relief the whole bond issue idea is a 
snare and a delusion. . . There is not enough 
money in the United States to give aid to 
10,000,000 unemployed in this costly fashion, 
which pays the prevailing rate of wages—an 
average of perhaps $10 a day on a bridge, a 
tunnel or a building—and pays only a frac- 
tion of the total in wages, anyway, directly 
or indirectly. 

As a stimulus to business, any minor aid 
that such public works might give would be 
swamped in the grave and immediate damage 
that a large bond issue and an unbalanced 
budget would do to the credit of the nation 
at this time. 


The other group, however, is insistent 
that the government could and should un- 
dertake a program of this nature. They 
believe that since the government bor- 
rowed more heavily during the war with- 
out injuring its credit, there is little dan- 
ger at the present time. Their views have 
been aptly stated by Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, writing in the Nation: 


When we are asked how this can be done 
we point out once more that we are not 
within seven billions of being as deeply in 
debt as we were during the World War; that 
no one would have complained had we gone 
ten billions further into debt when we were 
engaged in the business of killing Germans on 
a large scale. We see no reason why the ex- 
penditure of billions to keep American citizens 
alive is not infinitely wiser. Most Americans 
are sorry now that we ever went into the 
business of killing Germans, for they have 
come to see that it achieved nothing. Could 
any one in his senses really assert that we 
should stop at anything to save American 
lives, to prevent disaster, and preserve the 
American Republic? 
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Young Indian Residing in London States Attitude 
Toward Problems of His Countrymen 


There is no country in the world, with 
the possible exception of China, in which 
there is so much unrest as in India. The 
people of India are engaged in a long 
struggle with Great Britain for their in- 
dependence. Two great round table con- 
ferences have been held, but the problem 
of India does not seem any nearer solution 
now than ever. Under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi, at present in prison, a 
program of civil disobedience is being car- 
ried on. 

Following is the point of view of a 
young Indian who is residing in London. 
He is naturally resentful of the attitude 
and policy of Great Britain toward his 
countrymen. He feels that the Indians are 
being exploited to the advantage of for- 
eigners. His letter contains much inter- 
esting information: 


“There are in India many schools and 
shades of political thought. There are 
some organizations which have some par- 
ticular aims and ideals, and others have 
no basis except the community or caste to 
which one belongs. Examples of the first 
type are: 

1. The Indian National Congress. 

2. The Indian Liberal Federation. 

3. Servant of India Society. 


To the latter type belong: 

The Hinon Matasabha. 

The National Muslim Association. 

The All India Muslim League. 

I should, however, place the “National 
Muslim League” in the first group, be- 
cause they are scarcely distinguishable 
from the Indian National Congress, be- 
cause they have an identical programme, 
stand for joint electorates, etc. All have 
one aim—the self-government of India. 
The only organization which outweighs in 
influence and its power to work or wreck 
a constitution is the Congress, said vari- 
ously to represent 80-90 per cent of the 
population. The Congress has branches 
in each and every village in India, with 
an office where sits one youth with the 
Gandhi cap. It is the only organization 
which has the masses at its back—the so- 
called teeming millions. 

“The Congress is pledged to independ- 
ence, but the question today has lost its 
significance. No one in India today ever 
worries about it. Nor do the Indian stu- 
dents in London. They are all more in- 
terested in the outcome of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement. 

“The influence of Gandhi is due to the 
fact that he was responsible for the Na- 


tional consciousness and National awaken- 
ing today. The Congress has gained its 
influence on account of its efficient organ- 
ization, copied from western institutions 
—perhaps of the Trade Union type. 
(There is not very much of comparison 
between the two.) But Gandhi has gained 
his influence and power by his personal 
qualities, And India adores great men. 
When he speaks, he speaks not only for 
himself but for ‘the teeming millions be- 
hind his back.’ There have been many 
great leaders and there are many today in 
India, but Gandhi surpasses them ll. 
England is not gaining anything by trying 
to belittle him or undervalue his influence 
because she is only deceiving herself and 
perhaps the credulous and _ ill-informed 
world outside. 


“The movement of Indian Nationalism 
will never move out of non-violence out of 
self-interest. Indians are not permitted to 
carry arms and it is nothing but non- 
violent resistance of the existing laws 
which are manifestly unjust and other 
ordinances with which the government has 
armed itself with no sanction except its 
own arbitrary writ! There are sporadic 
outbreaks but they are neither widespread 
nor lasting. They constitute but a small 
fraction of the large numbers of people; 
men, women and children who are the 
victims of ‘Lathi Charge’ day after day, 
just because they assemble and do not 
disperse, when asked to do so. There is 
no menace to public peace. They are or- 
ganized demonstrations but other types of 
activities which aim at making the gov- 
ernment impossible, as withholding of land 
tax, etc., are more difficult to put down. 

“India being an agricultural country, the 
present depression has hit her rather hard. 
The peasant is just unable to pay his tax 
and it does not require persuasion to make 
him not pay! 


“Moreover, the programme is not of a 
type which leads to violence on the peo- 
ple’s side unless the police work for trou- 
ble by mishandling of peaceful citizens. 
There is the aspect of boycott which an- 
noys the English trader very much. At its 
worst it is asking the people not to buy 
any English goods at all. At its best, to 
support Indian industries. The propa- 
ganda is carried on by placing women 
pickets in front of shops. Either beating 
the pickets with lathes or imprisoning 
them is not leading to increased sales, for 
the warehouse before which it happens 
acquires an odium in the public mind and 
no one thereafter goes into the shop. Thus 





PRIMITIVE WARPING IN AHMEDABAD, 
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The woman twists the warp with a stick in her right hand and winds it into skeins on a 
frame with the other hand. 








the government itself is pushing forward 
one of the main items of the Congress 
programme. 

“The movement has penetrated into all 
parts of British India. Gandhi is the by- 
word of every villager. The storm-centers 
are sometimes big cities like Bombay or 
Ahmedabad. But to say the movement 
is urban is to live in a fool’s paradise. 


“The causes for this unrest are very 
deep and long standing. The Indian has 
at last awakened to the fact that he is 
exploited in the interests of the foreigner. 
As an example 80 per cent of the revenues 
are spent in debt services, pensions to civil 
servants in England and the army. The 
army—lIndia is the best training ground 
for the Imperial Army and British states- 
men may talk placidly of disarmament at 
Geneva, so long as they have in the 
Northwest Frontier of India an army 
which can match in efficiency and organ- 
ization, the first rate land forces of any 
other country in the world. Public health 
gets 15 per cent of the budget and educa- 
tion 15 per cent of the budget. 

“Attempts to develop any natural re- 
sources are viewed with a stepmotherly 
attitude unless indeed it is exploited by 
the Britisher. In any dispute as between 
an Englishman and Indian, justice or no 
justice, the Englishman has his way. The 
English convict has an allowance of seven 
annas in jail whereas the political prisoner 

has only one and a half annas. 














BATHING GHATS ON THE 


Tens of thousands of Hindus make the pilgrimage to Benares each year to bathe in the sacred Ganges. To 
the Hindu a trip to Benares is as sanctifying as the Mecca pilgrimage is to the Moslem. 
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BANKS OF THE GANGES AT BENARES, INDIA 


The jails are notorious for 
their hardships. People who 
are imprisoned for their opin- 
ions are treated much worse 
than the white convict. The 
arm of the law is long enough 
to sweep into its field any and 
every kind of expression of 
opinion on a public platform, 
if of a kind distasteful to the 
government. The press is not 
allowed to criticize the gov- 
ernment’s doings.” 








DE VALERA 





Great Britain and the Irish 
Free State made an attempt 
to settle their differences by 
direct negotiation last week. 
At the invitation of Eamon 
de Valera, the Irish president, 
two officials of the British 
government, J. H. Thomas, 
secretary of state for domin- 
ions, and Viscount Hailsham. 
secretary of state for war, 
made a trip to Dublin early 
last week. Later in the week, 
Mr. de Valera visited London 
to confer with Prime Minis- 
ter MacDonald on the rela- 
tions of the two countries. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 





Probably Jimmy Walker never lost his be- 
lief in Santa Claus. 
—Rochester Trmes-UNIoNn 





“Tf you have no friend who can overlook a 
blunder,” said Hi Ho, the sage of Chinatown, 
“prepare for sadness, for you have no friends 
at all.” —Washington Star 





Not since the gallant Six Hundred were 
crushed at Balaklava has an affair been as 
one-sided as the breaking of a little atom by 
two burly scientists. —Detroit News 





Of the new German Cabinet it may be said 
as of so many new books, that we don’t know 
what it is all about, but it looks very inter- 
esting. —New York Times 





In these days to be worth anything a man’s 
word has to be better than his bonds. 
—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





One of the worst cases of overproduction 
right now is that gangsters are being turned 
out faster than spots can be provided to put 
them on. —JUDGE 





Knowledge is the hill which few may hope 
to climb; duty is the path that all may 
tread. —Lewis Morris 





This is the year when many a householder 
will discover that the garden in the back yard 
may serve as a vacation resort. 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT 





Paul Whiteman has reduced 100 pounds or 
so and an observer reports the discovery of 
two hitherto unknown saxophone players in 
the orchestra. —Nashville BANNER 





It begins to look as if the Nobel Peace Prize 
would go unclaimed this year. 
—New York Heratp-TRIBUNE 





Lots of politicians who are now making 
promises are going to have the consolation of 
never having to keep them. 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT 





Traffic offenders at Marion, Ind., pay their 
fines in garden produce, which is turned over 
to the indigent. That is a new method of 
getting motorists to use their beans. 

—Los Angeles TIMES 





Wives have never been able to under- 
stand why the back yard is too damp to be 
tidied up when the golf links are dry enough 
to be trod. —Hamilton (Ont.) SPECTATOR 





To the naturally gifted filibuster artist, 
“Brevity is the soul of wit” is merely another 
of those punctured proverbs. 

—Washington STAR 





A writer complains that sometimes when 
he rises to give his seat up to a woman in 
the Tube a man seizes it. Malice in Under- 
land. —London PuNcH 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Junta (hoon’tah), 
Kurt von Schleicher (Koort fon—o as in go— 
shli’kair—first i as in ice), Jouett Shouse 
(jew-et shouse—ou as in house), Davila (dah’ 
vee-lah), attaché (a-ta-shay—a as in at). 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


T the close of a bitter four-hour de- 

bate, the House of Representatives 
passed the Garner relief bill, which we 
discuss in another column of this issue, on 
June 7. As was expected, the vote held 
quite closely to party lines, the Democrats 
voting for it, the Republicans opposing. 
Only ten Democrats voted against the plan, 
while twelve Republicans voted for it, thus 
giving it the necessary majority. On the 
same day, the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee reported favorably that 
section of the Wagner bill providing for 
loans of $300,000,000 to states for relief 
purposes. It was expected that the Senate 
would tackle the relief problem late last 
week. Senator Robinson, Democratic floor 
leader, was making a desperate attempt to 
obtain the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to consider the Wagner bill just as 
soon as disposition could be made of the 
economy bill. 

During the past week the Senate has 
been devoting practically all its attention 
to the economy bill. After flaming debates 
on both sides, it passed the major section 
of the bill, that providing for a salary re- 
duction to federal employees. Despite ef- 
forts on the part of opponents to substi- 
tute the president’s furlough plan (which 
would have obliged all government workers 
receiving more than $1,200 annually to 
take a month’s vacation without pay) the 
bill was carried. It provides that all work- 
ers receiving more than $1,000 a year shall 
receive a ten per cent cut. It is estimated 
that this item alone will, if accepted by the 
House, result in a saving of $117,000,000, 
or one-half the total savings required dur- 
ing the next year. 


a 


ITHIN less than a week of the presi- 

dent’s personal appeal to the Senate 
for immediate action on the tax bill, the 
measure became law. The president 
signed the bill on June 6. Once the bill 
had passed the Senate, it was approved by 
a conference committee, slight modifica- 


tions made, final action taken by both 
houses and the presidential signature af- 
fixed in record time. The major change 
from the bill as it first passed the Senate 
was in the electrical power tax. The orig- 
inal provision was that public utility com- 
panies should be taxed three per cent on 
their gross receipts, whereas the confer- 
ence committee provided that the con- 
sumer should pay the tax, the sum to be 
added to his monthly electricity bill. 

It is expected that the revenue measure 
will yield $1,118,500,000 in additional 
funds to the government during the next 
fiscal year, beginning July 1. With the ex- 
ception of the tax on yachts, all the excise 
taxes will become effective on June 21. 
The levies on telephone and telegraph 
messages, bank checks, theatre admissions, 
stock and bond sales, the four tariff items 
will also become effective on the same day. 
Other taxes, such as the increased postage 
rates will be collected starting July 6. The 
new income and gift taxes are retroactive, 
that is, apply to the entire year 1932. The 
taxes are so broad in scope that few, if 
any, people in the country will escape one 
or another of the new levies. 


a a) 


HE government of Chile was over- 

thrown by a group of rebels on June 4. 
The following day, a socialist republic in 
that country was proclaimed with Carlos 
Davila, former Chilean ambassador to the 
United States and head of the revolu- 
tionary movement, as provisional president. 
The junta, or assembly, which is tempo- 
rarily directing the affairs of Chile, issued 
shortly after a proclamation dissolving the 
Congress. 

This recent revolutionary movement has 
caused considerable concern in various 
parts of the world due to its unusual na- 
ture and the uncertainty surrounding its fu- 
ture activities and policies. Unlike previous 
South American revolutions, by which 
one government has been replaced by an- 
other involving often the establishment of 
military dictatorships but few changes in 
the policies, the recent movement was 1n- 
augurated for the purpose of completely 
modifying the economic system of the 
country. The objective of the new gov- 
ernment, it is understood, will be to reor- 
ganize the country upon socialistic lines, 
similar to the system now prevailing in 
Spain. 

In order to accomplish this, the govern- 
ment has planned to inaugurate drastic 
changes. Its first great problem will be 
that of unemployment which is widespread 
in Chile. Seftor Davila predicted last week 
that within a month, there would be no un- 
employment in the country. The junta is 
planning to create jobs by organizing three 
state companies, one for mining, another 
for agriculture, and a third for industry. 
The funds with which these companies 
would be financed would be derived from 
the imposition of heavy taxes upon the 
wealthy. 

The extent to which the eco- 











nomic activity of Chile will be 
socialized remains uncertain. It 
was at first thought that the gov- 
ernment would take over all the 
banks, public utilities and indus- 
tries and that it would confiscate 
private property throughout the 
country. In other words, it was 
thought not unlikely that prop- 
erty owners in Chile would have 
an experience similar to those 
who had property in Russia at 
the time of the ascendancy of the 
Soviets. This naturally caused 
considerable alarm jin this country 
and in Great Britain because the 
citizens of both nations have large 
investments in Chile. The nitrate 
industry is largely in the hands of 
American investors. Many of the 
large mines, the public utility ser- 
vices are also controlled by for- 
eign interests, principally British 
and American. The government, 
however, has given assurance that 








A PRETTY HOWDY-DO 


—Darling in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNB 


these property rights will be pro- 
tected and while it expects to re- 
organize the industries, it is not 


expected that foreign property 
will be confiscated. 
a) 
S THE date set for the open- 
ing of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention neared, interest 
was centered on the attitude 
which that party would adopt 
toward prohibition. Last week 
Republican leaders held a series 
of conferences in Washington and 
it was reported than an accept- 
able plank had been adopted. It 
seemed definitely established that 
the party would adopt a resolu- 
tion providing for resubmission 
of the question to the people for 
decision. It was known that a 
number of influential drys, not- 
ably Senator Borah, were opposed 
to such a pledge but apparently 
they were overruled by the wets. 
The wet cause was greatly 
strengthened on June 6 through 
the publication of a letter from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, in which 
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THE FALSE DAWN 


—Kirby in N. Y. WorRLD-TELEGRAM 








he advocated repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. Mr. 
Rockefeller has always been an ardent dry, 
and has contributed liberally to the dry 
cause. He has now become convinced that 
a change in the law is desirable. His state- 
ment made a profound impression in Re- 
publican circles. 


am) 


VERY indication points to a bitter and 
unyielding struggle between the 
Roosevelt and anti-Roosevelt forces, when 
the Democrats meet at Chicago, June 27. 
Already the battle is on over the selection 
of the permanent chairman at the conven- 
tion. It had been understood that Jouett 
Shouse, national executive chairman of the 
Democratic Party, was entitled to and 
would be given the position. However, 
Mr. Shouse is a Smith supporter, and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s political lieutenants have 
decided that it would be much better to 
have a permanent chairman sympathetic to 
their own cause. Therefore they have put 
forward the name of Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana, and have announced 
that they will elect him. 

Governor Smith and Mr. Shouse have 
accepted the challenge to their authority as 
party leaders. They will do everything in 
their power to prevent the choice of Sen- 
ator Walsh. Thus, Governor Roosevelt’s 
power will come to an early test. It is 
thought that the outcome of the vote for 
permanent chairman will be decisive in de- 
termining whether or not he will win the 
nomination. If Senator Walsh is elected, 
it seems that Governor Roosevelt’s men 
will control the convention and will obtain 
his nomination. But if Mr. Shouse is 
elected, it will be taken to mean that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt will not receive the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 


Fe) 


HARLES G. DAWES, prominent in 
American public life for a number of 
years and former vice-president of the 
United States, resigned his position as pres- 
ident of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration on June 6, to become effective on 
the fifteenth. It is the intention of Mr. 
Dawes to retire from political life and take 
up once more his career as a banker in 
Chicago. He announced that since the 
work of the finance corporation was well 
under way and since the balancing of the 
budget had brought an end to a critical 
period, he could enter private business 
again. 

When Mr. Dawes resigned from his post 
as ambassador to Great Britain last winter, 
it was then his intention to go back to 
Chicago and reénter the banking field. But 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was brought into being at that time, and 
he was asked by Mr. Hoover to become its 
president. It was understood by Mr. 
Dawes, according to his letter of resigna- 
tion, that he would be released as soon as 
the affairs of the corporation were well or- 
ganized. He appears to have thought the 
enactment of the tax bill the propitious 


moment for turning over his responsibili- 
ties to another. 
a) 


ETERMINED to remain in Wash- 
ington until Congress agrees to make 
full payment of their bonus certificates, 
7,000 veterans of the World War staged 
a parade last Tuesday evening. It was 
estimated that 100,000 inhabitants of the 
capital city witnessed the display which 
was orderly in every respect. With addi- 
tional bonus marchers coming from all 
parts of the country on foot, in box cars, 
and by any other means of transportation 
available, to present their pleas to mem- 
bers of Congress, the problem of provid- 
ing food for these former service men has 
become acute 
Since the veterans began pouring into 
Washington some time ago, they have 
made several attempts to impress upon 
Congress their dire needs. Although the 
parade was their first formal move, they 
have been found in the office buildings of 
senators and representatives, urging them 
to vote for full payment of their compen- 
sation certificates which would involve an 
outlay of $2,400,000,000 by the federal 
government. Bonus advocates in the 
House were attempting to force a vote 
on the Patman bill, authorizing full pay- 
ment, but it was not certain that they 
would succeed before the date of adjourn- 
ment. 
a) 


oc the recent resignation of Hein- 
rich Briining, the political situation 
in Germany has gradually become more 
complicated and uncertain. Events of 
major importance have taken place in 
rapid succession. First, there was the or- 
ganization of a cabinet under the chan- 
cellorship of Franz von Papen, former 
military attaché in Washington. His cab- 
inet is composed of men widely consid- 
ered as militarists and reactionaries, in- 
cluding General Kurt von Schleicher, who 
is at the head of the army. The govern- 
ment now in power is in reality a dicta- 
torship, ruling without the approval of 
the Reichstag, which was dissolved by 
President von Hindenburg shortly after 
the reorganization of the cabinet. 

General elections for the Reichstag will 
be held on July 31. Pending the out- 
come, the Hitlerites have refused to co- 
operate with the government believing 
that they will obtain a majority at the 
polls which will give them a mandate to 
govern in their own right. It was ru- 
mored last week that should the coming 
elections result in a deadlock among the 
parties, a second dissolution of the Reich- 
stag would take place and second elec- 
tions called. In other words, it is the 
president’s desire to place in power a gov- 
ernment which will have a workable ma- 
jority, either in its own right or by unit- 
ing with other political groups. This is 
obviously impossible under the present 
alignment because of the attitude of the 
Hitlerites, 
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STUDIES OF OPINION 
XV 


The Forum, which has for several 
months been running articles on presiden- 
tial possibilities, completes the series in the 
June issue with an article by Paul Hutchin- 
son entitled, “Can Any Democrat Win?” 
Mr. Hutchinson, after analyzing public 
opinion in various sections of the country, 
is of the belief that the swing away from 
Mr. Hoover two years or one year ago has 
stopped and that the pendulum is now 
moving in the opposite direction. By that 
he does not conclude that the Republicans 
will be victorious in the November elec- 
tions. Neither does he believe that the 
Democrats will win regardless of the man 
they choose to carry the party banner. He 
takes the Democratic candidates one by 
one—Ritchie, Murray, Roosevelt, Baker, 
Smith, Garner—and considers what chances 
they might have in case of nomination. In 
answering the question posed by the title 
of his article, Mr. Hutchinson has the fol- 
lowing comment to make: 


It may be a measure of political ignorance, 
but I, for one, am beginning to doubt the 
truth of this Democratic dictum. A little 
while ago it was probably true. Had the 
national election been held in November, 
1930, there would have undoubtedly resulted 
a Democratic landslide. Any Democrat could 
have won then. Almost any Democrat could 
have won in November, 1931. But Novem- 
ber, 1932, is going to prove a different mat- 
ter. Every passing month shifts the odds less 
and less in favor of the Democrats. Once 
more, as has so frequently happened in the 
past, there is every chance that the Demo- 
crats, after being overwhelming favorites in 
the winter book, will find themselves going to 
the post at no better than even money. And 
that does not mean that amy Democrat can 
win. On the contrary, it means that the party 
will have to pick its nominee with extreme care 
if it hopes to win at all. 





Extremely interesting to college gradu- 
ates is a short editorial by the editor of 
the Forum. After briefly portraying the 
unfortunate plight of those completing 
their studies this year in their struggle to 
find employment, he offers this bit of ad- 
vice: 


The college graduate bearing a chip on his 
shoulder against a society which has trained 
him for a white collar job requiring intelli- 
gence and leadership, and then slammed the 
door in his face, could do nothing more con- 
structive than to work his way into political 
life where he could make his resentment felt 
and possibly join in efforts to prevent a re- 
currence of the situation for the generations 
to come after him. 





Closely allied to this editorial remark, is 


an article by a college graduate herself, one 
who completed her studies at Vassar Col- 
lege last year. Katherine Wyler does not 
concern herself with the task of finding a 
job when one completes college but treats 
a more permanent problem of the college 
graduate, namely the grave danger of his 
falling into old and traditional “ruts” when 
he returns “Home from College,” which is 
incidentally the title of her article. She 
deplores the fact that college graduates are 
not given a greater opportunity to exert 
influence upon the public affairs in their 
communities and that their ideas are often 
received by an unappreciative audience at 
home. She states: 


I do not think that the new individualities 
which some of us gain at college, and which 
we prize so dearly, are necessarily of any 
value. But I do think that coming home 
completely satisfied with life as we find it 
there and settling down as if we had never 
been away is far worse than being a little ir- 
ritating to older and wiser heads. I grant 
that the heads may be older and wiser—that 
the unintellectual, material family life is, per- 
haps, the inevitable life after all. But I be- 
lieve that we should be allowed to discover 
these truths for ourselves, and that we should 
not be first trained and then forbidden to 
speak. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Henry Kittredge Norton, well known 
journalist and author of several books 
dealing with various aspects of foreign af- 
fairs, has made a real contribution to a 
better understanding of the South Ameri- 
can countries in his latest book, “The 
Coming of South America” (New York: 
The John Day Company, Inc. $3.50). 
Mr. Norton writes from first-hand infor- 
mation, for last year he was chosen by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to visit the several South American 
countries in order more thoroughly to un- 
derstand conditions on that continent and 
to study the attitudes of the various peo- 
ples toward the United States. 

In his work, which is one of the best 
dealing with South American countries 
which has yet been called to our attention, 
Mr. Norton endeavors—and succeeds re- 
markably—to paint a complete picture. 
The economic factors, the social condi- 
tions, the political instability of the five 
major nations—Argentina, Brazil, Peru, 
Chile and Bolivia—are all viewed in their 
proper perspective. The result is not a 
jumbled mass of details and incompre- 
hensible statistical data, but an orderly, 
clear and vivid analysis. 


First, Mr. Norton tells how the world 
depression has affected the South Ameri- 
can countries, how the decline in the price 
of commodities has brought practically 
every nation to the brink of bankruptcy. 
The direct effect of such a catastrophe 
upon government finances and conse- 
quently upon holders of South American 
bonds is developed in a systematic man- 
ner. Then, Mr. Norton gives us a picture 
of the major revolutions of 1930 and 1931, 
showing in the case of each country how 
the event was largely precipitated by 
unsettled eco- 


in height. I waited until it was emptied on 
Monday morning, and, watching my chance, 
lowered myself into its depths with the book. 
The hamper stood under a window that gave 
me all the light I needed and I was im- 
mediately absorbed. 

It was some time before I was missed. 
Then the servant whose duty it was to escort 
me to school reported to my mother that I 
couldn’t be found. Immediate uproar. The 
house was searched from top to bottom, even 
the coal bins in the cellar. Rose waddled 
about calling my name in coaxing accents. 
My mother had hysterics. Mr. Ulhorn was 
summoned from his office and cursed fluently. 
There was but one solution, of course: I 

had run away. 





nomic condi- 
tions. He adds 
considerable 
background 
material, but 
never so much 
as to detract 
from his prin- 
cipal objective 
or to make the 
narrative bur- 
densome and 
unsavory. 

In speaking 
of the loans 
made by bank- 
ers in this 
country, Mr. 
Norton places 
blame where 
it belongs, at 
the same time 
maintaining his 


emotional _bal- : cS 
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Every neighbor 
was visited. The 
police was called 


out. The door 
bell rang inces- 
santly. 


I read on un- 
disturbed. Noth- 
ing to me if the 
entire household 
expired of anx- 
iety, not even 
impending pun- 
ishment, so en- 
thralled was I 
with the adven- 
tures and mis- 
fortunes of that 
unhappy Rus- 
sian princess. I 
read until the 
afternoon light 
faded and I had 
finished gasping 
over the painful 
end of the hero- 
ine, knouted to 
death by brutal 
executioners. 
cae Then, discover- 
ing that I was 











We 
ance and never 
committing the 
error of indulg- 
ing in general- 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


An illustration from ‘Adventures of a Novelist.” 


hungry, I tipped 
over the hamper 
and crawled out. 





During her 





izations. He 
brings out the fact that much of the pres- 
ent ill-feeling against the “colossus of the 
North” which now prevails in South Amer- 
ican countries is due to unfortunate expe- 
rience with imprudent loans. 

There is, in fact, scarcely a phase of 
contemporary South America upon which 
the author of this book does not touch. 
And he is not content with a recital of 
facts and events but attempts to disprove 
the idea so prevalent in this country that 
all countries south of the Rio Grande 
should be grouped into an incongruous 
mass and called Latin America. With the 
“Coming of South America” each individ- 
ual country is demonstrating its individ- 
uality, its complete difference from its 
neighbors, and its desire to receive its 
merited position among the family of na- 
tions. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
It seems fairly certain that Gertrude 
Atherton’s latest book, “Adventures of a 
Novelist” (New York: Live- 














© Ewing Galloway 
BRAZIL—BOTAFOGA BAY WITH CORCOVADO IN THE DISTANCE 


right, Inc. $4.00), will go down 
as one of the most important 
and one of the most inter- 
esting autobiographies of the 
year. This brilliant American 
novelist, writing with custom- 
ary energy, has vividly told 
the story of her eventful ca- 
reer. She has done more than 
this. She has written a liter- 
ary history of her own time. 
The pages of her book abound 
with personalities and intimate 
glimpses are given of such in- 
dividuals as Thomas Hardy, 
Henry James, Hilaire Belloc, 
George Moore, Whitelaw Reid, 
Whistler and Massenet. 

Gertrude Atherton is an un- 
usual and exceptional woman. 
She was born in San Francisco 
of unhappily married parents 
who soon were divorced. She 
and her mother lived with her 
grandparents and there she 
was brought up. She was an 
unruly and strong-willed child. 
For instance, on one occasion 
she had been forbidden to 
read a certain novel: 





I was determined to read that 
book. Outside the bathroom 
door was a straw hamper for 
soiled clothes, three or four feet 


early years, 
Gertrude Atherton was greatly influenced 
by her grandfather who loved her very 
dearly. In order to improve her mind he 
made her read to him two hours each night 
from such ponderous works as Thiers’ 
“History of the French Revolution,” and 
Hume’s “History of England.” It was not 
a pleasant task for a young girl but the 
purpose was accomplished. Gertrude 
Atherton acquired a taste for serious read- 


ing which stood her in good stead in later 
years. 


When she was a young girl she suddenly 
married George Atherton, of a wealthy 
and socially prominent family, who had 
intended to marry her mother but fell in 
love with the daughter instead. Gertrude 
Atherton never loved her husband, and 
only agreed to marry him in a fit of tem- 
per—to stop him from pestering her. She 
went to live with his aristocratic parents, 
and dutifully followed her husband on sev- 
eral futile attempts to make a success of 
himself. He died nine years after they 
were married. 

It was at this point that Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s career really started. Her desire to 
write before that time had been spasmodic. 
She did write several things and created a 
sensation by publishing a story involving 
practically all the socially important in 
San Francisco. But now, feeling the need 
of money, she determined to take up writ- 
ing seriously as a career. In those days, 
women of good position did not go in for 
careers, and her decision was frowned upon 
by her family. Mrs. Atherton fought all 
these restrictions and went east, to New 
York. 

It was a struggle to gain recognition. 
The critics were unkind to her, a woman 
writer from California. But she persisted 
and eventually made herself famous. Her 
travels took her a number of times to Paris 
and London and she spent six years in 
Munich. She became well known in liter- 
ary circles of those cities. Her books 
have been widely read and widely dis- 
cussed, and she has made particular con- 
tributions through her outstanding histori- 
cal novels, “The Conqueror,” and “The 
Immortal Marriage.” To those who have 
spent hours of enjoyment reading these 
and other books from Mrs. Atherton’s pen, 
“Adventures of a Novelist,” will make a 
strong appeal. Having read it, one feels 
as though he had made the personal ac- 
quaintance of a favorite author. 
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FTER 1800 the government was in 
the hands of those who looked with 
disfavor upon an enlargement of the na- 


tional powers. The Republicans were 

jealous of states’ rights. 
Politics They favored a strict con- 
tin struction of the Constitu- 
1800 tion which would prevent 


the national government 

from going too far with the 
expansion of its authority.. They repre- 
sented the agricultural, rather than the 
commercial, interest. 

These early Republicans were the lib- 
erals of their day, They had the support 
of the more democratic elements. And 
even today the principles of Jeffersonian- 
ism are referred to as a logical basis for 
liberalism. As a matter of fact, the lib- 
eralism of the first of the century was of 
necessity very different from that of to- 
day. As Jefferson conceived it, govern- 
ment was likely to encroach upon the lib- 
erties of the individual. Especially was 
there this danger with respect to the na- 
tional government. The individual should 
be free. The government should be simple. 
It should not multiply its powers lest it 
become tyrannical. The individual’s lib- 
erty, then, was to be guaranteed by the 
imposition of limitations upon govern- 
mental authority. 

These principles might well have been 
appropriate for an agrarian society. Ab- 
sence of restraint might be a worthy ideal 
—an ideal contributing to democracy and 
freedom in a case of a farming group. 
Today, however, we have a different situa- 
tion. In spite of the wishes of Jefferson, 
society has become highly complex and 
industrialized. Certain individuals and 
corporations have become rich and power- 
ful. They have become highly privileged 
and have threatened to encroach upon the 
liberties of wage earners and farmers. They 
sometimes act in such a way as to in- 
fluence consumers adversely. The tyrants 
of modern life are not governmental 
agencies, but individuals and corporations. 


At this time, then, the liberals, that is, 
those who represent the interests of the 
average citizens and who stand for a 

greater measure of democ- 


Liberalism racy, are seeking to place 
Ties ond restraints upon powerful 
Today commercial organizations. 
To do this, they must act 
through — governmental 
authority. It becomes to their interest, 


then, to enlarge the powers of government. 
The government, meanwhile, has become 
more democratic. To a greater extent it 
is an agent of the people and the liberals 
of today believe that the people must use 
their power through governmental agencies 
for the purpose of curbing business organ- 
izations which threaten the welfare of the 
masses. 

Between the Jeffersonianism of 1800 and 
the liberalism of today there is indeed a 
tie. There is a bond of common aspira- 
tion. There is a common sympathy with 
the average man, and a common suspicion 
of the industrially powerful elements of 
the population. But as society has evolved 
and has become more complex, and as 
government has become democratized, the 
theory of government which the advocates 
of the common man once held, have now 
been cast aside. For like reasons, those 
who represent the great industrial and 
commercial interests are now proclaiming 
a doctrine in many respects similar to that 
of Jefferson, namely that government 
should be limited, that its hands should be 
tied and that the individual should be given 
free play. The reason is, of course, that 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


government is now looked upon as an 
organization which may strike at privilege 
in defense of the masses, whereas in the 
earlier days it was looked upon as an 
agency dominated by the favored few and 
likely to tax and otherwise hamper the 
common people. 


This party of democracy won such a 
smashing victory in 1800 that its oppo- 


nents, the Federalists, did not recover. 

They did not return to 

“Era of power. They remained an 

Good important political group 

aa for a while, but after a time 
Feeling 


they began to disintegrate. 
The Republican Party had 
the stage almost to itself for many years. 
It disappointed the hopes of some of its 
friends and failed to justify the fears of 
its enemies. Jefferson adopted a much 
more moderate course than the Federalists 
had assumed that he would. The agencies 
of the government were kept going in the 
usual way. John Marshall had become chief 
justice of the Supreme Court and his de- 
cisions brought about an enlarging of na- 
tional power in spite of the wishes of the 
Republicans. The Republicans themselves 
refrained from assisting the revolutionary 
French for a time, though against the 
wishes of President Madison they were 
finally drawn into the war of 1812. 

After Madison, came Monroe, and his 
administration has been called “the era of 
good feeling.” The period was so des- 
ignated because of surface indication. The 





Federalist Party disappeared and the Re- 
publican Party, or the Democratic Re- 
publican Party, had things its own way. 
President Monroe had no opposition in the 
election for a second term. But this does 
not mean that there was good feeling. 
There was not. A number of factions 
were developing, each led by strong and 
hard-fighting figures. The campaign of 
1824 really began during the first term of 
President Monroe and previous to the elec- 
tion of 1820. 

As the election of 1824 approached, the 
contending factions became quite clearly 
defined. The leading candidate for the 
presidency was W. H. Crawford, the sec- 
retary of the treasury. He was a Georgian 
and a recognized leader of the South. He 
represented the more democratic elements 
of the party. Jefferson, though taking no 
active part in the campaign, favored Craw- 
ford. He thought that Crawford had 
stood more nearly for the old Jeffersonian 
principles, whereas some of the candidates 
had taken on the characteristics of the 
Federalists. Crawford was popular in 
Congress and it became apparent that he 
would receive the nomination of the Dem- 
ocratic Republican Party. (It will be re- 
membered that heretofore a party had 
nominated its candidates through a caucus 
of its members of Congress.) 


When it was seen that Crawford would 
secure the endorsement of the congres- 
sional caucus a clamor arose against that 
method of nominating a president. Sev- 


—Culver Service (From an old print) 
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eral of the state legislatures endorsed 
other candidates. The legislature of Ten- 
nessee nominated General Jackson. The 
legislatures of Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, 

and Louisiana nominated 


Changed Clay. Alabama followed 
Plan of the lead of Tennessee and 
Ae proposed Jackson. The 
Nominations Mississippi legislature sug- 
gested both Adams and 

Jackson. This presidential campaign be- 


comes significant, then, in American his- 
tory, since it marks the decline of the 
system by which presidents have been 
nominated. 

A year before the election of November, 
1824, Crawford, the leading candidate, suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis. He was able 
to return to cabinet meetings by the next 
spring, but he was not able to take an 
active part in the presidential campaign. 
This probably weakened his chances con- 
siderably. 

Among his opponents were John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts, Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, and Andrew Jackson of Ten- 
nessee. John Quincy Adams, son of the 
second president, gained the support of 
New England. He was a man of wide 
learning and with much foreign experi- 
ence. He was with his father in Paris 
in 1778, and later he himself served the 
government in diplomatic positions in 
France, Holland, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, 
and England. He had been a senator from 
Massachusetts and was secretary of state 
under Monroe. As secretary of state he 
was instrumental in bringing forth the 
famous international doctrine which bears 
the name of Monroe and which has so 
greatly influenced American international 
policy for over a century. Adams had the 
support of many of the former Federalists. 

Henry Clay was the speaker of the 
House of Representatives and he had 
handled the office so as to make the speak- 
ership far more important than it had 
been. He was an adroit politician and an 
effective speaker. He stood for internal 
improvements, for waterways and roads 
built at federal expense, and this made him 
popular with the West. He was for a 
protective tariff, and hoped that this would 
make him popular with the commercial in- 
terests. General Andrew Jackson, Indian 
fighter and veteran of the War of 1812, 
was very popular in the Southwest and at- 
tained great strength among farmers and 
laborers everywhere. He was a “man of 
the people” and bitterly attacked the 
theory that a congressional caucus should 
nominate the president. 

When the electoral votes were counted, 
it was found that Jackson had ninety-nine, 
Adams eighty-four, Crawford forty-one, 
and Clay thirty-seven. John C. Calhoun 
of South Carolina was named for the vice- 
presidency. The election of the president 
was thrown into the House of Represen- 
tatives since no one had a majority of 
the electoral votes. 

Henry Clay was a very powerful man in 
the House of Representatives and he was 
in a position to exercise great influence in 
the choice of the president. He was him- 
self eliminated and was obliged to throw 
his support to one or the other of his 
rivals. Jackson had received the largest 
popular vote and had the largest number 
of votes in the electoral college, but Clay 
chose not to support him. The reason 
may have been a fear on Clay’s part that 
Jackson would be a hard man to displace 
if he should attain the presidency. At any 
rate, the speaker’s influence was thrown to 
Adams, and Adams was finally elected, 
having secured the votes of thirteen states, 
Jackson seven, and Crawford four. 
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to pay reparations and to pay her private to complicate matters at Lausanne. The 
debts, Germany must have a large favor- United States Congress has declared 
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RAMSAY MACDONALD 
Who is expected to take a leading part in the negotiations at Lausanne. 








REPARATIONS PARLEY 
BEGINS AT LAUSANNE 


(Concluded from page 1) 

Germany made some payments but her 
finances soon became demoralized. In Jan- 
uary, 1923, she was declared in default and 
in the same month French and Belgian 
troops occupied the Ruhr. In November a 
new committee of experts was established 
under the chairmanship of Charles G. 
Dawes. The committee rehabilitated Ger- 
man finances and drew up a plan of rep- 
arations payments. This agreement, the 
Dawes Plan, did not arrive at a decision on 
the total amount of reparations Germany 
should pay. It provided for a temporary 
schedule of annual payments amounting 
to $595,000,000 until such a time as a 
definite arrangement could be worked out. 





DAWES AND YOUNG PLANS 


The Dawes Plan continued in effect 
until it was replaced by the Young Plan in 
1929. According to this plan, Germany 
was declared to owe reparations totaling 
twenty-six billion dollars. Provision was 
made for payment over a period of 58 
years. During the first 37 years Germany 
was to pay an average of $473,000,000 
each year, substantial reductions to be 
made at the expiration of that period. 

The Young Plan divided reparation pay- 
ments into two kinds, postponable and non- 
postponable. It was held that there could 
be no postponement, or no moratorium, on 
$157,000,000 of the annual amount due for 
the first 37 years. Of this sum about 
$120,000,000 was to go to France to com- 
pensate for property destroyed. | 

Germany made payments after the 
Young Plan schedule until the middle of 
1931. At that time she met with a finan- 
cial crisis and in order to give her some 
relief, President Hoover proposed a one- 
year moratorium on all inter-governmental 
debts. A difficulty immediately appeared 
on account of the non-postponable part of 
reparations which France insisted must be 
paid. Eventually an agreement was con- 
cluded by which these payments were to 
be made and re-loaned to Germany by the 
Bank for International Settlements. In 
this way, the Young Plan was set aside but 
not abrogated. Its legality was upheld and 
it was to take full effect again after the 
expiration of the moratorium. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


So much for the history of reparations 
up to the present time. What is the sit- 
uation in Germany today and why is it 
that she cannot make reparations pay- 
ments? In answering this question it must 
be remembered that, besides reparations, 
Germany has a huge private indebtedness. 
After 1924 German commercial institu- 
tions and municipalities borrowed heavily 
from abroad. It is estimated that between 


1924 and 1930 these borrowings amounted 
to more than three and a half billion dol- 
lars. This private debt, or that part of it 
falling due this year, is also under post- 
ponement. Last August foreign bankers 
negotiated a “standstill agreement,” by 
which the debts due were postponed for 
six months. In February the agreement 
was extended for another year. 

There is a connection between these 
private debts and reparations—the one 
owed by German individuals, corporations 
and municipalities and the other by the 
German government. They are linked to- 
gether because of the problem involved in 
making payments. When one country 
owes money to another it can only pay in 
two ways. Either it must have sufficient 
gold to send across its boundary line or it 
must deliver the equivalent in goods and 
services performed. Germany has _ not 
enough gold to make payment. There is 
only a very limited supply in the treasury 
and neither the government nor the coun- 
try’s citizens can draw on it and send it 
abroad. If this were done, German money 
would lose value for there would be no 
gold reserve in the treasury to back it up. 
A financial panic would result. For the 
same reason, it must be apparent, Germans 
cannot send their paper marks abroad to 
pay their debts. Since these paper marks 
are redeemable in gold by the German 
treasury, the result would be the same as 
if gold had originally been shipped out of 
the country. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


Then, the only way payments can be 
made is the delivery of 
goods or by services per- 


able balance of trade. She must export 
more than she imports. This is the only 
way in which she can pay. 

Germany does not have the necessary 
balance of trade at the present time to 
permit her to pay both reparations and 
private debts. It is even being suggested, 
that although reparations may be post- 
poned or even cancelled, Germany will not 
be able to pay all her private obligations. 

This is the situation which will confront 
the representatives of the European na- 
tions at Lausanne. No one denies that the 
Germans cannot pay reparations at the 
present time. The great problem is, what 
sort of an agreement will be concluded to 
tide the country over its period of crisis? 
Will reparations be cancelled, will the pay- 
ments be reduced or will there be a fur- 
ther postponement? It is impossible to 
make predictions, but the attitudes of the 
various nations can be traced without dif- 
ficulty. Their ideas and policies are so con- 
flicting that an agreement will not easily 
be reached. 


ATTITUDES 


As the country which is held to owe rep- 
arations Germany is probably the most in- 
terested party. Early this year the Ger- 
man _ government through Chancellor 
Briining stated that it could no longer pay 
reparations. The Germans deny guilt for 
the war and consider reparation payments 
“tribute” money. It is very evident that 
Germany does not expect ever to pay rep- 
arations again, and she will hardly be satis- 
fied with less than complete cancellation at 
Lausanne. 

Among the creditor countries, France is 
the most concerned with regard to repara- 
tions. The French receive more than any 
other country, and they are bent on main- 
taining the Versailles Treaty. They are 
afraid that cancellation would only be a 
first step toward a gradual revision of the 
entire treaty. Moreover, they wish to keep 
Germany in subjection, fearing attack 
sometime in the future. 

While the French agree that Germany 
cannot make payments now or even in the 
near future, they are not convinced that 
she can never pay. They are thus strongly 
opposed to cancellation. Premier Herriot, 
in a declaration of policy on June 7, stated 
that he would take a determined stand 
against the violation of treaties or the 
breach of contracts. However, the French 
would be willing further to postpone rep- 
arations payments or even to reduce them, 
but only upon one condition. They insist 
that war debts and reparations are one and 
the same problem, and that if there is any 
postponement or reduction of reparations 
there must be a similar treatment of war 
debts owed to the United States. 

This attitude, which is supported by 
other European nations, will serve further 


against the postponement or revision of 
war debts after the expiration of the mora- 
torium. So long as it keeps to that atti- 
tude it seems that it will be impossible to 
formulate any satisfactory agreement with 
regard to reparations. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Great Britain will be governed by its es- 
tablished policy with respect to war debts 
and reparations. In 1922, through the Bal- 
four declaration, she determined to receive 
no more in debts and reparations than was 
necessary to pay her own war debts. It 
is her policy to allow the one to pay for 
the other. She is willing, even anxious, to 
see a cancellation because she believes that 
such is to world interest, but like France, 
she believes that if there is cancellation, 
reduction or postponement, the United 
States should give similar consideration in 
the matter of war debts. 

The British are expected to take an im- 
portant part at the conference as it is 
largely through their initiative that it is 
being called. Ramsay MacDonald will 
probably be the most prominent figure and 
will attempt to reconcile opposing German 
and French views. The British govern- 
ment is less concerned with reparations 
than either France or Germany, and its 
representatives will be in a position to act 
as mediators. 

Italy has declared for cancellation of 
both reparations and war debts and also 
believes that both problems should receive 
the same treatment. Lesser countries like 
Belgium and Jugoslavia will support the 
French point of view. 

It is not possible at this time to consider 
the reasons for the attitude of the United 
States toward the problems of war debts. 
It is sufficient to say that, while our gov- 
ernment will not be represented at Lau- 
sanne, it will figure largely in the 
discussions. It seems that the European 
countries will be unwilling to make any 
definite settlement of the reparations ques- 
tion without a concession from America 
in the matter of debts. It is possible that 
they will postpone reparation payments 
for an additional six months, hoping that 
after the elections in this country, there 
may be a change in our policy and that it 
may be possible to arrive at an agreement 
suitable to all parties. 





A substitute measure for the Golds- 
borough bill, recently passed by the House 
of Representatives, was agreed upon June 
1 by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. Carter Glass, former secre- 
tary of the treasury, is the author of the 
Senate bill which was accepted by an over- 
whelming vote of the committee. Its prin- 
cipal provision is that all government bonds 
may be used as a basis for new currency 
during a period of five years. 





formed for foreigners, as 
steamship operations, in- 
surance, interest on 
money loaned or the en- 
tertainment of tourists. 
Now it happens that the 
countries to which Ger- 
many owes money do 
not want her goods, 
mostly manufactured ar- 
ticles. They have more 
than they need. There- 
fore Germany is obliged 
to sell her products to 
other countries. In pay- 
ment, she can obtain 
gold or its equivalent in 
credits, money owed her 
by foreign purchasers. 
These credits she can 
transfer to the nations 
to which she owes 
money and thus dis- 
charge her obligations. 
But she must sell more 
than she buys, other- 
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wise there will not be a 
surplus of credits with 
which to make pay- 
ments. Briefly, in order 
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GENERAL VIEW OF LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 


It is at this beautiful spot that the representatives of the European countries will discuss 


the problem of reparations. 
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Governor Roosevelt Urges “Back 
to the Land” Movement for Jobless 


Advocates “Subsistence Farms” in Outlying Districts on 
Which People out of Work Could Become Partially 
Self-Supporting. Plan Approved and Criticized. 


Governor Roosevelt, in an address at 
Tuckahoe, New York, on May 27, described 
a new form of unemployment relief which 
has been adopted in that state. He ex- 
plained how the State Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration has been send- 
ing unemployed and destitute families from 
the large cities to small “subsistence farms” 
in outlying districts of New York. By 
“subsistence farms” is meant small 
farms where families may grow their own 
food and become at least partially self- 
supporting. Mr. Roosevelt advocates the 
migration to these farms as a remedy for 
overcrowded cities, unemployment, and the 
consequent unhealthy conditions caused by 
these two evils. He is of the opinion that 
there must be a shift of the population 
from the cities to the country before per- 
manent relief can be obtained in large mu- 
nicipalities. 

This relief plan was inaugurated several 
weeks ago and already there have been 244 
families from urban districts transferred 
to small plots of farm land. A large num- 
ber of these people are now self-sustaining 
and the others rely upon charity for only 
a small portion of their livelihood. The 
movement is being financed by state and 
local relief funds. The relief organizations 
purchase the necessary equipment needed 
by the families in starting this new life. 
Tools, a few chickens, perhaps a cow, and 
seed for planting are some of the things 
furnished the newcomers. Mr. Roosevelt 
has urged landowners to codperate in this 
new enterprise. He has stated: 

Land is lying idle in various parts of the 
state. This land can be used for subsistence 
farms. I urge all owners of such land, whether 
individuals, savings banks, or insurance com- 
panies, to offer this property to their nearest 
Commission of Public Welfare or to the Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Administration. 

The movement is not an entirely new 
one. This is, however, the first time that a 
state has officially adopted the experiment 
in its relief work. An earlier endeavor 
along this line was made by Henry Ford 
several months ago. He announced to his 
employees that unless they maintained gar- 
dens about their homes they would be dis- 
charged from the Ford plant. By these 
compulsory tactics, Mr. Ford believes that 
he is contributing to the welfare of his 
employees. It is his contention that if 
work becomes scarce at the factory and 
men have to be laid off temporarily, they 
will at least have food enough to provide 


for their families until further employ- 
ment is obtainable at the factory. 

Since his announcement considerable 
agitation has developed over the so-called 
“back to the land” movement. Many per- 
sons believe that the millions of acres of 
unsettled public domain should be donated 
for this purpose. They would like this 
property to be divided into small holdings 
and given to the unemployed throughout 
the country. This plan has gained added 
impetus during recent weeks due to Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s speech. A correspond- 
ent whose letter was published in the New 
York Times made the following statement: 

With the normal increase in the world’s 
population and the continued invention of 
labor-saving devices, a day will come when a 
large portion of the population will have to 
till the coil merely to exist. In so doing they 
will be imitating their ancestors, which is an- 
other proof that history repeats itself. 

Most persons are agreed that the plan 
can be operated successfully on a small 
scale, but many are dubious as to whether 
the average city family is capable of man- 
aging a farm. These people compare the 
entirely different type of training which is 
required for tilling the soil with that which 
is necessary to obtain a living in the city. 
They question the desirability of such a 
change. An editorial in the Washington 
Daily News expresses this opinion: 

The country is being barnstormed by en- 
thusiasts shouting a slogan that is likely to 
prove particularly stirring in these days of 
city unemployment and spring. It is that 
seductive old slogan, “Back to the land.” 
Americans love slogans. But they should be 
particularly cautious about adopting this all- 
too-simple remedy for the complicated prob- 
lem of unemployment. An adventure in rus- 
tic life is likely to prove tragic to a family 
fresh from the city streets. A little farm pro- 
ductive enough to support a family would 
prove an ideal answer to a man without a 
job. But he should have some capital and 
experience and he must have infinite courage 
and patience. 





The Franchise Committee of the second 
Round Table Conference, which has re- 
cently spent several months in India visit- 
ing all parts of the country, has made the 
recommendation that 36,000,000 Indians 
be given the right to vote. The committee, 
which was one of the three appointed last 
December to complete the work of the 
Round Table Conference and work out de- 
tails for a federated India, worked labori- 
ously in its effort to solve the question of 
the franchise for the Indian masses. 
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THE CHICAGO STADIUM—SITE OF BOTH NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 








Republican National Convention to Choose 


Candidates at Chicago This Week 


The Republican National Convention as- 
sembled at Chicago, Illinois, on June 14. 
Hundreds of delegates, representing every 
state in the Union, are gathered for the 
occasion. ‘The sessions are being con- 
ducted in the newly constructed Chicago 
Stadium, and they will continue for sev- 
eral days. The purpose of this event is 
threefold: first, to select a candidate for 
the presidency and one for the vice-presi- 
dency; second, to formulate the Republi- 
can Party platform; and lastly, to organize 
a new national committee to carry on the 
party’s work during the next four years. 


Once every four years the Republican 
and Democratic parties hold separate con- 
ventions which are recognized as outstand- 
ing events in the field of domestic politics. 
As a rule each party chooses a different 
city for the occasion, but this year the two 
conventions are being staged in the Chicago 
Stadium. The Democrats will meet on 
the 27th of June. Both conventions follow 
a similar procedure with the exception of 
the number of votes which are necessary 
to nominate candidates for the presidency 
and the vice-presidency. The Democrats 
require a two-thirds majority while the 
Republican candidate is selected by a mere 
majority. 

The Republican convention was called 
to order by the present national chairman, 
Senator Fess of Ohio. The delegates then 

approved the temporary offi- 
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BACK TO THE BACK YARD 


Hard times and unemployment are leading more and more people to raise food for their 


sustenance in their own back yards or on small farms, 


cers who had been appointed 
by the national committee at 
a preliminary meeting. Sena- 
tor Dickinson from Iowa was 
chosen temporary chairman. 
He delivered what is known 
as the “keynote” speech. This 
address is never of any great 
importance. It is usually a re- 
iteration of the achievements 
of the Republican Party dat- 
ing back to Abraham Lincoln, 
and it concludes by denouncing 
the Democratic Party (vice 
versa at the Democratic con- 
vention). 

Following the “keynote” 
speech is a roll call of the del- 
egations from the states and 
territories. After this proced- 
ure, the four great committees 
—on credentials, on permanent 
organization, on rules and or- 
der of business, and on reso- 
lutions—are organized. The 
credentials committee makes 
decisions on all contested 
seats. Any disputes that might 
arise among the delegates in 
selecting candidates must be 
decided by this committee. 
The majority rule prevails in 


decisions made by this group. The com- 
mittee on permanent organization names 
the permanent chairman, secretary and 
other officers. The permanent chairman 
thus chosen gives a long address, after 
which time he is presented with a gavel. 
He decides points of a highly technical 
nature, and controls the audience when it 
becomes unruly. His position closely re- 
sembles that of the speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The committee on 
rules guides his actions. 

By the third day the convention is gen- 
erally ready for a report from the commit- 
tee on resolutions. This group of delegates 
drafts the party platform. On most occa- 
sions the platform is composed mostly of 
generalities and does not commit itself on 
disputed issues. Its purpose is to create 
a friendly feeling among all the delegates 
and to appeal to the mass of voters. Wil- 
son, when nominated for the presidency, 
dismissed the Democratic platform with 
the brief remark that “the platform is not 
a program,” and devoted his address to 
certain large general principles. There- 
fore, it is to be seen that the party plat- 
form does not always bind the presidential 
nominee to its contents. 

The most spectacular event of the con- 
vention usually occurs on the fourth day. 
The permanent chairman announces that he 
will call the roll to obtain names for the 
nomination of a candidate for the presi- 
dency. This is done in alphabetical order 
thus giving Alabama the first opportunity 
to name a candidate. If the chairman of 
a state has no choice for the presidency, 
he has-the privilege of deferring to an- 
other state farther down the list. The 
chairman of the latter state then nominates 
someone for the position, and immediately 
follows the nomination with an elaborate 
speech praising the choice of his delega- 
tion. Following this address, chairmen 
from other states may give speeches second- 
ing the nomination. When the nomina- 
tions have all been concluded, a vote is 
taken by calling the roll of the delegations. 
The delegates may either be bound to vote 
for a certain candidate or they may be 
free to choose whomever they desire. The 
states have different methods to guide this 
procedure. If, after all the votes have 
been counted, one candidate has a major- 
ity (more than one-half of all the votes 
cast) he is the party’s choice to run for 
the presidency. If on the other hand, no 
candidate obtains a majority on the first 
ballot, the delegates have to continue vot- 
ing until some candidate finally receives 
the requisite number of votes. To break 
a deadlock certain delegations will shift 
their votes until one of the candidates will 
gain the necessary number for the nomina- 
tion. The selection of a candidate for the 
vice-presidency is similarly accomplished. 





